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The Secretary Says: 

The great task that lies before us is to achieve 
an economic balance and stability which will pro- 
mote the wise use of all our resources in men, ma- 
terials, and machines. Essentially this means an 
economic climate in which all who are able and 
willing to work can find jobs under satisfactory 
conditions. By definition this excludes abnormally 
long hours of work or wage scales that impose sub- 
standard living conditions. [It demands a firm basis 
of mass purchasing power among the Nation’s wage 
and salary workers——since these groups and their 
families comprise such a large segment of our 
economy. 

Put in this way, the problem seems more simple 
than it actually is, for any program which seeks a 
sound economic balance must reckon with a num- 
ber of less tangible factors, some of them deeply 
rooted in the habits and customs of our people 
These include such diverse complexities as regional 
and interindustry differences in wage structures, 
widely differing rates of return between branches 
of industry and individual concerns. They involve 
long established wage-price relationships and even 
such fundamentals as the changing pattern of agri- 
cultural life. 

The decisions which we reach and the programs 
which we adopt must fit the pattern of a free so- 
ciety. That is how the Department of Labor ap- 
proaches its task. The work of the various bureaus 
and divisions is planned and carried out within the 


framework of this larger national purpose. 
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Significant gains in State child-labor legislation 
were made during the war despite acute labor 
shortages and resulting pressure to lower child- 
labor and school-attendance standards. 

‘Tremendous wartime increases in employment 
of children and young persons brought out weak- 
esses in existing laws and prompted some States 
to improve their statutes. However, widespread at- 
tempts to lower standards succeeded in 
States. At first, most relaxations did not apply to 
minors under 18 years. In 1942 only one relaxation 
as to hours of labor, for instance, affected children 
under 16, only three affected minors of 16 and 17. 
Two States, New York and New Jersey, passed 


many 


laws permitting children of 14 and 15 to be released 
from school for farm work under certain conditions. 
In the same year Louisiana and Puerto Rico made 
advances, establishing a basic 16-year-minimum 
age and improving hours-of-labor standards of 
voung workers. 

In 1945, 
labor, many modifications more general in applica- 


however, with greater pressures for 


tion were enacted, some affecting minimum ages 
and hours of children under 16, or permitting chil- 
dren to be excused from school attendance for farm 
or other employment, 


Federal Rules Modified 


to relax Federal child- 
labor legislation, and the Labor Department was 


Pressure was brought 
petitioned to modify the child-labor restrictions 
inder the Fair Labor Standards Act, with its basic 
\6-vyear-minimum age for general employment and 
its 18-year minimum for occupations declared by 
order to be especially hazardous, and under the 
Walsh-Iealey Public Contracts Act, with its mini- 
mum age of 16 for boys and 18 for girls. After con- 
sideration, minor modifications were made in two 
hazardous-occupations orders under the Fair Labor 
Standards Act to permit employment of 16- and 
\7-year-old minors in some less dangerous jobs, and 
the 18-year-minimum age for girls under the Walsh- 
Healey \ct was lowered to 16, subject to certain 


safeguards. Also, a few relaxations were made per- 
mitting 
dren ou 


mployment of 14- and 15-year-old chil- 
ide school hours in specified nonmanu- 


CHILD-LABOR LAWS BEFORE AND AFTER WAR 





Standards Are Being Restored 


facturing and nonmining occupations, under safe- 
guarded conditions. 

By 1945 the tide began to turn. A 16-year-mini- 
mum age standard was proposed by many National 
and State organizations and local groups, as ap 
immediate postwar goal for State legislation. Bills 
to improve legislation affecting young workers were 
introduced in more than half the States. Some were 
successful. Illinois revised its law to set a 16-year- 
minimum age with some exceptions, to become 
effective 6 months after the official ending of the 
war, Maine raised the minimum age for employ- 
ment outside school hours in factories and other 
specified establishments from 14 to 15. Georgia 
and North Carolina raised the upper age for com- 
pulsory school attendance from 14 to 16. Rhode 
Island regulated night work of minors 16 and 17 
years old. In 1946 Georgia established a basic 16- 
year minimum age for employment and raised 
other child-labor standards. 


Some Positive Gains 


Soon after V-J Day, child-labor relaxations of 
the Fair Labor Standards Act and the Public 
Contracts Act were withdrawn, except for the 
modification of the hazardous occupations order 
op logging operations, which is now being revised 
and extended. Many wartime State law relaxations 
have also been recalled, by legislative or adminis- 
trative action, and it is possible none will remain 
after the 1947 legislatures have adjourned. Ree- 
ognition. of the importance of good child-labor 
indicated the 
frontal attack on the basic 16-year minimum age 


standards is by absence of any 
standards in State laws where this standard existed 
or in the Federal laws. 

A comparison of State child-labor laws before 
and after the United States entered the war, made 
by the Child Labor and Youth Employment 
Branch of the Department’s Division of Labor 
Standards, shows some positive gains. 

In 1941, 14 States and Hawaii had a basic 16- 


year minimum-age standard. By the end of 1946, 


two States (Georgia and Louisiana) and Puerto 
Rico had been added to this list. Louisiana had 














joined the 7 States which before the war had a 44- 


hour week for children under 16. Georgia and 
Florida had passed laws providing a maximum 40- 
hour week for such children, bringing to 7 the 
number of States which, with Hawati and Puerto 
Rico, have this standard. Puerto Rico established 
a 40-hour week, a standard previously set only by 
2 States, New Jersey and Wisconsin, and Louisiana 
a 44-hour week for workers 16 and 17 years old, 
making 4 States with this provision. 


The maps on pages 10 and IL indieate which 








States and Territories now have a basic 16- 


and for employment in factories at any time. The 


~ a 


show that a long way must still be travelled befo 


minimum age for employment during school hours 


the basic 16-year minimum age standard is at- 


tained. They present a challenge to bring ‘ly 
“black” States into the ranks of the white in re- 
spect to this standard as well as to improve liws 
with respect to hours of labor, protection from 
hazardous occupations and other safeguards need- 
ed for the children and youth of the Nation. 


HAAS, RUCKER, NAMED TERRITORIAL REPRESENTATIVES 


FOR ALASKA AND PUERTO RICO 


Michael J. Haas, Alaskan representative of the 
Wage and Hour and Public Contracts Divisiors, 
and Alvin M. Rucker of the U. 5. Employment 
Service, have been named by Secretary Schwellen- 
bach as the Department’s Territorial Representa- 
Alaska and Rico. Mr. 


assignment will also cover Departmental opera- 


lives In Puerto Rucker’s 
tions in the Virgin Islands. 

These new appointments closely followed that of 
Ernest H. Norback as Territorial Representative 
November issue). All three posi- 
tions are new; their establishment followed a study 


in Hawa (see 


of departmental administration in the territories 
concerned, which revealed a need for coordination 
of services under representatives equipped with 
adequate authority. The Territorial Representa- 
tives report directly to the Secretary. 


Appointees Career Men 

The new appointees, like Mr. Norback, have had 
wide experience in the field of labor law adminis- 
tration. 

Mr. Rucker is a 
Born in St. Louis in 1904, he received his B.S. 


career Government official. 
degree from the University of Illinois in 1929. He 
did graduate work at the Universities of Pitts- 
burgh and Chicago, and the graduate school of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. He came to 
Washington with the Social Security Board im 
1940, after 8 years of work in Chicago with the 
Chicago Relief Association and the Illinois State 
Employment Service and Division of Unemploy- 
ment Compensation. As an employee of the War 
Manpower Commission he went to Puerto Rico 
to organize that territory’s first employment serv- 
ice. After serving as acting regional director for 








Alvin M. Rucker 


Michael J. Haas 


USES in the Islands 
ton headquarters. 
Mr. Haas has beer serving as territorial repre- 
sentative of the Wage and Hour and Public Con- 
Divisions in Alaska for the 


tracts past sever 


vears. 


High Accident Cost 


Work injuries in manufacturing industries du! 
ing the third quarter of 1946 probably cost this 
country more than 2.5 million man-days of wot 
and about 20 million dollars in lost wages, th 
BLS Industrial Hazards Division reports. Near} 
129,000 workers received disabling injuries b 
tween July 1 and September 30. The injury rat 
for all manufacturing was 18.2 per million mat 
hours worked. Best average rate for the first 





months of 1946 was in synthetic rubber: 24 





he returned to the Washing: | 

















Worst record, 70.6, in saw- and planing-mill plants 
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United States delegation to 
the ILO Petroleum Com- 
mittee confers with Assistant 
Secretary David A. Morse 
before leaving for Los An- 


geles. Left to right, seated 
Messrs. Woods, Morse 
Shaw, and Tanham. Stand- 
ing: Messrs. Hill, Pierson, 


Loftus, Derber, and Camp- 


bell 


LEADERS AT ILO OIL SESSION 


The United States members of the Petroleum 
Committee of the International Labor Organiza- 
tion meeting this month in Los Angeles, California, 
includes leaders in the industry, unions active in 
this field, and technical experts from three Govern- 
ment departments. The meeting which runs from 
February 3rd to February 12th has representatives 
from the 12 major oil producing nations in attend- 
ance. Dr. Luis Alvarado, Peruvian Minister Pleni- 
potentiary and Member of the Cioverning Body of 
the ILO presided at the sessions. 


lt prese fing the Government of the United States 


Members: John H. G. Pierson, Economic Ad- 
viser to the Assistant Secretary of Labor, cy. 
Department of Labor, Washington, D. C.; John 
\. Loftus, Chief, Petroleum Division, U.S. 
Department of State, Washington, D. C. 

Advisers: Dunean Campbell, Labor Adviser, 
Office ol the Secretary of the Interior, U. =, De- 
partment of the Washington, D. C.; 
Samuel E. Hill, Consultant on Labor Relations, 
Vil and Gas Division, U. S. Department of the 
Washington, D. C.; Milton Derber, 
Economist, Bureau of Labor Statisties, U.S, 
Department of Labor, Washington, D. C. 


Interior, 


Interior 
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he pre N¢ nting the Iem ployers of the l nited State S 
\lembers: 
Emplovee Relations, Standard Oil Company (New 


Charles E. Shaw, Manager, Overseas 
New York, New York; James Tanham, 
Vice President, The Texas Company, New York 
New York. 
Repre S¢ nting the Workers of the lL'nited States 
Members: Herbert Woods, Representative, In- 
ternational Union of Operating Engineers, Wash- 
ington, D. 22 H. M. MeNeel, Representative, 
Operating 


Jersey 


International Union of Engineers, 


Washington, D.C. 


Menefee Heads ILO Information 


Selden Menefee, Washington newspaper, maga- 
zine, and radio writer, has been named Chief of 
the ILO’s new Public Information Section. Mr. 
Menefee is a graduate of the University of Wash- 
ington, where he also taught for several years. He 
is the author of the book “Assignment: U.S. A.” 
For 18 months he was coordinator, writer, and 
often moderator of “Our Foreign Policy,” NBC 
University of the Air program. Mr. Menefee’s 
office will be at ILO headquarters in Montreal. 








Verne A. Zimmer, Director of the Division of 
Labor Standards since it was created in 1934, and 
one of the country’s foremost authorities on work- 
men’s compensation, died at his Washington home 
on Christmas night 

Long associated with labor law administration, 
first in the New York Department of Labor and 
then in Washington, Mr. Zimmer served for 12 
vears as Secretary-Treasurer of the International 
Accident 


Commissions, composed of workmen’s compensa- 


Association of Industrial Boards and 
tion commissioners throughout the United States 
and Canada 

Mr. Zimmer organized the National Committee 
for the Conservation of Manpower in War Indus- 
tries, a group of over 600 volunteer and full-time 
safety engineers to assist smaller war plants in 
reducing job accidents. Throughout the war he 
served as the Committee’s chairman. 

Mr. Zimmer was Government representative to 
the International Labor Conference at Geneva in 
1936 and at the Third Conference of the American 
States and Members of the International Labor 
Organization at Mexico City in 1946. 

Born in Allegany County, New York, Mr. 
Zimmer entered the New York Department of 
Labor in 1913 as a factory inspector. Successively, 
he became superintendent of the public Employ- 
Buffalo, 
United States Employment Service in western 
New York; he served as Assistant Industrial Com- 
missioner in Buffalo until 1929, when he became 


ment Service at soon organizing the 


director of the Division of Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion for New York State. 


Labor Laws and Agencies 
Summarized in Guide 


‘Federal Labor Laws and Agencies,” a guide 
for shop stewards and supervisors and a text for 
labor education classes, is Bulletin No. 79 of the 
Division of Labor Standards. It is offered to those 
“who are responsible for making good industrial 
relations a part of their daily operations and who 
find themselves handicapped by inadequate knowl- 
edge of existing labor laws and services available 
to them from Government agencies,” the foreword 


SAYS 





VERNE A. ZIMMER DIES IN WASHINGTON 


Verne A. Zimmer 


The 78-page guide summarizes the important 
features of basic Federal labor laws and the serv- 
ices of Federal labor agencies such as the United 
States Conciliation Service and other bureaus 0! 


the Labor Department 


clude the Social Security Act, the Railway Labor 
Act, the Fair Labor Standards Act, and the Na- 


tional Labor Relations Act 

An index enables the user to find the specifi 
provision of a law or the particular service of 
Federal agency with which he is concerned. 

The bulletin was prepared for union steward: 
and management supervisors to help them kno! 
the laws and agencies and, by providing suc! 
knowledge, to assist in avoiding plant grievances 
unnecessary appeals to Government bodies, a! 
litigation. It is also for use as study material | 
labor-legislation classes for either union or supe! 
visory personnel. A limited number of copies = 
available from the Division of Labor Standards 
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\\ t inducements must be offered to attract 
cirls d women of the right calibre and com- 
peter to household employ ment? Reeular. desig- 


nated hours of work, though not a cure-all, may 
prove a partial answer, according to findings of a 
Women’s Bureau study of the problem. 


Operating through local household employment 


committees and employers leagues, 13 of the 19 
communities visited by the Bureau have launched 
lrontal ittacks on the long, irrecular hours that 
30 often mark domestic service. Reform in this 
direction, they point out, is an important step in 
the over-all program to revive the whole field of 


household employment. Needed improvements will 


help the housewife as well as the worker. The 
published findings of the Bureau should stimulate 
similar programs in other communities. 


Werkweek Standards Vary 


Proposed hour standards, most of which are of 
postwar origin, are on a purely voluntary basis, 
thougl theoretically they are subscribed to by 
housewives and others holding memberships in the 


While 


offered are too recent to have gained widespread 


committees or leagues. many proposals 
acceptance, 
The fact 


million \\ 


sponsors are working toward that goal. 
that domestic service lost about a half 
orkers during the war and the reluctance 
ed war workers to enter or return to the 


Ol displace 


occupation are factors favoring success of the 


movement 

Under the suggested programs of the various 
FOoMmMIittees and leacues. domestic workers would 
ot att the 40-hour week enjoyed by many 
ndustria| and office emplovees, but they would 
pproach it more closely than at any time in our 
iustory. The Household Employment Committee 

Wracuse, for instance, has recommended a 
‘S-hour week for nonresident workers and 50 
hours for those who “live m.”’ im Bs. Louis, the 
proposed orking week for the nonresident would 


the same but an employee residing in could 


work from 50 to 54 hours if she received at 
ast 24 consecutive hours off during the week. 
In Minneapolis and St. Paul, the suggested hours 
t both resident and nonresident workers are 54 
Weekly, is the case in Oakland (California 
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Women’s Bureau Studies 19 Cities 


for ‘“‘live-in”’ emplovees For the day worker 
Oakland specified an S-hour day 

In Chicago, home of the Household employers 
League, workers “living in’? would have a 50-hour 
or 5- to 5\4-day week if the league’s standards were 
followed. Additional hours could be worked by 
agreement, but the total would not exceed 60 hours 
in any week. For those who “live out,” the normal 


workweek would be 44 hours 
Definite ‘‘Time Off’? Plans Urged 

Many committees have gone further than merely 
proposing limitation on the number of daily or 
Most have given full 


the complaint that 


weekly hours to be worked 
consideration to domesti 
workers never achieve “clear-cut arrangements fo! 
time off.’ The committee in ovracuse stated that 
all workers shall have four specified free nights 
per week, with two of the nights following the 
worker’s regular afternoons off. Oakland’s answer 
to the “‘time-off”’ question is: a total of 1% days 
per week or the equivalent of 3 days in 2 weeks 

Many projects also distinguish between hours 
of work and hours on eall. For the most part, two 
hours on call are considered the equivalent of 1 
hour of working time 

Provisions for overtime payment, something 
which few household workers had in prewar days, 
vary from city to city. Most of the programs 
recognize this factor and either stipulate compen- 
satory time or additional pay for hours in excess 
of the regular schedule 

Projects studied are located in New York City, 
Rochester, Svracuse, Buffalo, Philadelphia, Wash- 
ington, Atlanta, Louisville, Akron, Cincinnati, 
Cleveland, Indianapolis, Detroit, Chicago, St 
Louis, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, St 
Oakland 


the preliminary stages of formulating programs 


Paul, and 


In the majority of Cuses, leadership ith 


was furnished by the industrial departments of 
the local Y. W. C. A. Consequently, the average 
committee includes employers, employees, mem- 
bers of religious, social and civic groups, and in- 
dividuals trained in placement, economics, domes- 
tic science, education, social work, or related fields 
In Chicago, on the other hand, leadership toward 
better conditions has been taken by a committee 


composed solely of employers 












Postwar Worker Shortages 
Found By Clearing House 


New shortages of scientific, professional, and 
technical workers isa postwar phenomenon reported 
by the National Clearing House of the United 
States Employment Service which recently added 
the placement functions of the National Roster of 
Scientific and Specialized Personnel to its own 
services to employers and registrants. 

The demand for trained physicians in almost 
every field in which physicians are employed is 
very great and far beyond the number available for 
new employment. There is a continuing scarcity 
of nurses, especially those trained in psychiatrics. 

Engineering also has many shortages. Aeronau- 
tical engineers, especially, are in demand. 


More Instructors Needed 


The Clearing House has job orders for instruc- 
tors far above the number of applications, and 
shortages or instructors are reported in language, 
science, government, economics, mathematics, and 
English literature. Some of these are for overseas 
but many are from United States universities and 
colleges. 

Despite shortages, the Clearing House during 
the first month of operation after the 
referred 800 
professional, and managerial applicants to em- 


December 
merger approximately scientific, 
plovers. Scientific, professional, and technical per- 
sonnel interested in new jobs or ip changing jobs 
no longer need to write to the National Roster. 
They can make applications locally to their State 
Employment Service offices. If no jobs exist locally 
for them, their applications will be forwarded to 
the USES National House within 24 
hours by air mail. Applications are forwarded 


Clearing 


immediately to interested employers. 


Building Wages Up 


Wage rates for union workers in the building 
trades increased 11% percent between July 1, 1945, 
and July 1, 1946, to reach an average of $1.67 per 
hour, according to the Bureau of Labor Statistics’ 
index of union scales. Bricklayers had the highest 
trade average, $2.06 per hour. 

Despite wage controls still in effect during 
most of 1946, 96 percent of the workers received 








increases, three-quarters of them getting 10 percent 
or more, This was due to the start of a vast con- 
struction program, to union activity, and to other 
factors. Substantially higher wages were received 
by men in the building trades in the Northern and 
and Pacific regions than in the South and South- 
west. 

In 1946 there were approximately 9 journeyine 
to each apprentice as compared to 34 to 1 in 1945 
More than three-fifths of the reporting 1,050 
unions indicated that their apprentice quotas wer 
filled and two-thirds objected to a change in th 
established journeyman-apprentice ratio. Almost 
three-fourths of the locals claimed they had n 


tiated agreements covering a majority of the resi- 
dential construction work in their areas. 


Frictional Unemployment 
What and Why It Is 
Studies of unemployment during prosperous 
periods in the that “frictional 
unemployment need not exceed 3 to 4 percent of 


past indicate 
the labor force, or an annual average of about 2 
to 2% million workers, says an article in the Jan- 
uary 1947 issue of the Monthly Labor Review 
Frictional unemployment arises from delays in- 
volved in changing jobs and filling job openings 
rather than from lack of employment opportunity 

In theory, frictional unemployment could } 
climinated if workers were so trained and controlle 
as to be shifted immediately to the occupations 
industries, and areas where they were needed al 
at any given time and if workers and employers 
were deprived of their respective options of quit 
ting or discharging. But this is contrary to th 
concept of a free labor market where an employe 
can hire and fire and an employee can quit if bh 
desires, and where a worker can choose his ow! 
occupation, industry, and geographic locality « 
work. 

Frictional unemployment is also a byproduct 
economic efficiency and progress. The growth 
new industries and industrial areas, introductie 
of technological developments, marketing of 
products —-all cause shifts in the occupational, ! 
dustrial, and geographical nature of the demal 











for labor. Such shifts in demand coupled with 


resistance of labor to make moves  inevitab 


cause some loss of employment. 
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WLB SETTLED DISPUTES AND HELPED STABILIZE 





Promoted Equal Pay, Paid Vacations, Arbitration 


The last major phase of wartime government 


intervention in industrial relations arising out of 


the irtime emergency ended on November 9, 1946. 
when all wage and salary controls were removed. 

What did the experiment accomplish? During 
the war the Government undertook two vital 
functions affecting industrial relations: settlement 
of labor disputes and stabilization of wages. First, 
President Roosevelt on March 19, 1941, supple- 
mented the work of the Conciliation Service with 
an 1l-man tripartite National Defense Mediation 
Board to adjust labor disputes threatening the 
defense program. Mediation, voluntary arbitra- 
tion and, as a last resort, fact finding and public 
recommendations were the basic techniques used. 
During its brief life, the Board settled 96 of its 
118 cases. Four of the disputes were so serious 
that when one of the parties refused to accept a 
Board recommendation, the case was referred to 
the President for action. One of these, the Captive 
Vines Case, led to the resignation of the CIO 
members of the Board and its practical dissolution. 


Union Status Fixed 


When America entered the war, the President 
on December 17, 1941, convened a national con- 
ference of representatives of labor and manage- 
ment to formulate a labor-disputes program. The 
conference agreed: (1) to refrain from strikes and 
lock-outs, (2) to settle all disputes by peaceful 
means, and (3) to recommend the establishment of 
a war labor board. The President established the 
National War Labor Board on January 12, 1942, to 
take over all unsettled controversies on the NDMB 
calendar and to settle all labor disputes which 
could not be resolved by other available machinery. 
The WLB also was tripartite, consisting of 4 
representatives each of the public, labor, and 
employers. It was authorized to make final deci- 
sions if mediation or voluntary arbitration failed. 

With the support of labor and management men 
om the Board and in the plants of the nation, 
strikes were kept at a minimum. 

1945, 
the NWLB disposed of over 20,800 disputes involv- 


Before it was dissolved on December 31. 


ing over 12.5 million workers. In only about 100 
1) , + . > ° 
isputes did a failure of one of the parties to accept 
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While the tripartite War Labor Board had 12 members 
many individual problems were settled by three-man 
public member boards as in this instonce. 


Left to right: George Taylor, William H. Davis, and 
Lewis Gill. 


«a Board decision require referral to the President 
for further action. By its maintenance of member- 
ship formula, the Board successfully resolved, at 
least for the emergency period, the issue of union 
status, which was then the major subject of 
disagreement. 

The Board gave great, and perhaps lasting 
impetus to the use of arbitration as the final step 
in grievgnce procedure, to the correction of wage 
inequities, and the rationalization of internal 
plant wage structures, to the spread of paid vaca- 
tion plans, to equal pay for women, and to settle- 
ment of other issues. 


War Rule Unprecedented 


At first the Board like the War Labor Board 
of World War I was concerned with wage prob- 
lems only as they arose in disputes. But the grow- 
ing danger of inflation made it plain that effective 
price stabilization could not be achieved without 
wage stabilization. On October 2, 1942, Congress 
passed an act declaring that wages as well as 
prices should be stabilized so far as practicable as 




































1942. It did not provide for an 
Executive Order No. 9250, 


delegating wage stabilization responsibilities to 


of September 15, 


absolute ‘waoe freeze.”’ 


the WLB, provided that wage increases could be 
approved or ordered if “necessary to correct mal- 
adjustments or inequities, to eliminate substand- 
ards of living, to correct gross inequities or to aid 
in the effective prosecution of the war.” 

The wage stabilization program was unprece- 
dented in our history. Workers could not receive 
wage increases which their employers were willing 
and able to grant. The program enormously in- 
creased the work of the WLB. During its life the 
Board closed over 460,000 applications for the 
approval of wage or salary adjustments involving 
26,000,000 workers. It also handled 70,000 cases 
of alleged or admitted violations of wage stabiliza- 


tion regulations. 























Result on Prices 

Supporting the direct price controls of the OPA 
the contribution made by the WLB is demon- 
strated by the small increase in consumers’ prices 
between October 1942 and August 1946—9 per- 
cent, or 0.2 percent a month —as compared to thy 
18 percent rise between Januacy 1941 and Octoher 
1942—0.8 percent a month. 

After VJ-day, controls were lifted from wag 
increases not requiring price increases but wer 
retained if they would change prices or increas: 
costs to the Government. When the WLB termi- 
nated, its remaining wage stabilization functions 
were transferred to the new National Wage Stubi- 
lization Board. It was this agency, due to expin 
01 February 24, 1947, which passed upon many of 
reconversion-period 


the important wage agree- 


ments. 


MOST VETERANS IN JOBS, TRAINING, OR SCHOOL 


Start of 1947 found the once-great armies of the 
United States virtually demobilized and 12,000,000 
of their veterans scattered the length and breadth 
of the land in peacetime jobs, in training, in school 
and in college. About 700,000 were unemployed, 
around 550,000 on vacation, unable to work, or 
retired. Total discharges of male veterans amount- 
ed to 13,030,000. Employed male veterans totalled 
approximately 10,680,000. 

This summary of the employment status of 
veterans comes from the United States Employ- 
ment Service and its Veterans Employment Serv- 
ice, based on Census Bureau figures. 

The 700.000 unemployed veterans, 165,000 of 
the 
figure since demobilization’s peak last winter. 

About 1,100,000 
college, many of whom will enter the labor market 


them disabled, was lowest unemployment 


veterans were in school or 
this year. 
Local Offices Big Factor 

Robert C. Goodwin, USES Director, and Perry 
Faulkner, VES Chief, pointed out that the avail- 
ability of 1800 State Employment Service offices 
was a big factor in speeding veterans re-employ- 
ment. These offices placed 2,000,000 veterans dur- 
ing the first 11 months of 1946-—-more than 200,000 
a month since July. 





Over A Million More Need Jobs This Year 


Darkest side of the picture, said Mr. Faulkner 
is the many disabled veterans who have not yet 
found jobs. Many veterans will be released fron 
hospitals during 1947, and employment must b 
found for them. There are about 99,050 veterans 
in Veterans’ Administration hospitals and in oth 
hospitals under VA contract. Thousands more at 
in Army and Navy hospitals. Many will be dis 
charged with handicaps. Jobs must be found fo 
those who can work. 

“Within coming months we must find jobs fo 
1,000,000 
perhaps a quarter of a million who are disabled 
Mr. Faulkner said. 


more than able-bodied veterans an 


“Tundreds of thousands of veterans are not no’ 
employed in jobs they are satisfied to keep. Th 
are secking better jobs.” 

VES has added more than 300 field assistants! 
the 48 States whose primary responsibility will | 
job development and promotion of veteran en 
ployment. Similarly USES during 1946, befor] 
return of operations to the States, trained selecti\ 
placement counselors for all of the 1800 lo 
Employment that 
veterans now have an effective selective placemel 


Service offices so disabk 


ee 


service to help them get peacetime jobs. 
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\ budget of $118,000,000 for Federal labor 


activities, including Labor Department, National 
Labor Relations Board and other operations, and 
added funetions under anticipated new legislation, 


was proposed to Congress in President Truman’s 
budget message January 10. 

In the State of the Union message January 8, 
the Presidentasked amplification and strengthening 
of the Labor Department’s machinery for facili- 
tating collective bargaining and expediting the 
settlement of labor-management disputes. 

The budget message recommended appropria- 
tion of $3,000,000 for “new legislation” for ad- 
miristrative operations in collective bargaining 
and labor-management dispute settlements and 
for a new program of grants to States through the 
Labor Departmert to “foster safe working condi- 
Noting that 
the productive capacity of the labor force,’ the 


industrial accidents “reduce 


trons 


Budget message said the new program should be 
administered by State labor departments under 
Federal standards. 


For fiscal 1948, starting next July 1, 


S57 .984,000 
s recommended for the NLRB, as compared 
with approximately $5,000,000 this year. The 


Wi 


Board backlog of unsettled eases, “‘in itself a cause 


Contract Terms Explained 


Smooth-running industrial relations depend on 
mutual understanding between union and manage- 
ment of the terms of their contract. Here are two 
practical examples of efforts to attain better under- 
standing of contractual relations. 

The Johnson 
Brunswick, N.J.. 
explanation program for company supervisors and 
the Textile Workers 
(CIO). The discussion classes 


New 


conducts a cooperat ive contract- 


and Johnson Company, 


mon stewards alike with 


Union of America 


bring the supervisors and stewards together for an 


‘xamination of each new contract, and an explan- 


atory contract supplement presents in’ simple 


] . ‘ P 
anguage the contract provisions and their inter- 
pretatior 


The P; 


ific Coast Association of Pulp and Paper 





TRUMAN PROPOSES $118 MILLION FOR LABOR 
Budget Provides for Expanded Operations 





of labor disturbance”’ was cited, with the comment 
that the proposed increase “should diminish the 
incidence of strike action by labor organizations, 
which is encouraged by tardy handling of cases.”’ 

For the public employment offices, $78,000,000 
was recommended, compared with $90,000,000 this 
vear. The difference 
under State operation and $11,000,000 of non- 


represents increased costs 

recurring terminal leave paid on the return of the 

offices to the States last fall, the message said. 
Other recommendations in the budget message, 

which divided proposals on functional rather than 

bureau or departmental lines, included: 

SY, OOO, OOO 
$, OOO, OOO 


Mediation and regulation, Labor Depart ment 
Mediation and regulation, other 
Placement, other than publie 


Training and 


employment offices 3, 000, 000 
Labor information and statistics and general 


administration 14, 000, 000 
The $118,000,000 total all Federal 
functions compares with $124,000,000 estimated 
to be spent this year and $104,000,000 in fiscal 
1946. In both 1946 and 1947, 
penditures were supplemented by national defense 


for labor 


however, labor ex- 


funds, which are not provided in the 1948 budget 
for such activities. 


Manufacturers, the International Brotherhood of 
Paper Makers (AFL), the 
Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill 


Workers, (AFL), have issued a booklet containing 


and International 


“statements of policy’? made by representatives of 
the unions and the employers during the negotia- 
tions leading to their present contract, Thus, for 
many sections of the agreement which prescribe 
wages and working conditions, the comments of 
both parties as to what each had in mind are set 
forth verbatim. This procedure is aimed to enable 
local union officers and employers who are mem- 
bers of the Association to obtain readily the back- 
ground of the negotiations, and thereby reduce 
the number of future grievances arising out of 
the uniform 


interpretation or application of 


agreement. 













CHILD-LABOR VIOLATIONS IN EVERY STATE 


Inspections under the Fair Labor Standards 
Act during the year ended June 30, 1946, disclosed 
child-labor provisions in all 48 
States, the District of Columbia, Hawaii, and 


violations of 


Puerto Rico. Fewer establishments were employing 
minors than in the previous vear. But of minors 
employed, more children proportionately were em- 
ployed without certificates and in violation of the 
act. Seven percent of the illegally employed chil- 
dren were under 14 years of age in 1946, compared 
with 5 percent in 1945. 
Children Under 10 Found Working 

A total of 9,538 minors under 18 were found em- 
ployed in violation of the act in 1946, a sharp drop 
from the 1945 figure of 13,289, but 13 percent 
above 1944 

Of the 626 children under 14 found employed 


MINIMUM AGE FOR EMPLOYMENT DURING SCHOOL HOURS 


16, all occupations 

le*o°o4 16, except in ogriculture, aii 
domestic service, or certain 
other types of employment 

ees Less than 16 


ear minimum age for work in specified industries during sehool lou 
alter 


only when children are legally required to attend sehoo! 











a The law setting a 16-1 
does not become effective until 6 months 
The 16-ve ' num age appli 
Alaska: No minimum age for boy 


, but 16 for girls in any mereantile or industrial business 





















Proportionately Above Last Year 


illegally, 112 were under 12 and 29 were under |0 
For example, in a tomato cannery 20 minors under 
16 were found on reinspection to have been em- 
ployed illegally. Three of these children had been 
hired at the age of 11, 6 at 12 years, and 6 at 13 
vears. Moreover, they began work between 2 and 
4 a.m. and worked excessive hours. 

Many minors were found in work covered by 
hazardous occupations orders, in which 18 years is 
the minimum age for employment. Most of the 
1,303 minors so employed were 16 or 17, but 225 
were 14 or 15, and 22 were under 14. Four minors 
under 16 who were illegally employed by a bee 
company, for instance, had acted as truck drivers’ 
helpers; and a chemical company was found to 
have employed 52 minors, 6 under 16, contrary t 
the hazardous occupations order prohibiting em- 








Tlawa 


the end of the war has been declared 
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ployment of minors under 18 in or about plants 
manufacturing explosives. 

Employment of children under 16 was frequent 
in occupations where the 16-year minimum age 
applies. Many worked excessive hours, late at 
night, or under unsafe conditions. In one bakery, 
inspected after a 16-year-old girl lost her hand in a 
machine, 68 under 16 were found to be employed 
illegally; 16 aecidents had occurred to minors 
under 18 in this plant in 14 months. 

Most inspections were made by Wage and Hour 
Division Inspectors. A few were made by North 
Carolina and Minnesota State labor departments 
and a few by the Industrial Division of the Chil- 
dren's Bureau. (On July 16, 1946, under the 
President’s Reorganization Plan No. 2, the Indus- 
trial Division became the Child Labor and Youth 
Employment Branch of the Labor Department’s 
Division of Labor Standards. 


Convictions in 70 of 72 Cases 


Where persistent of willful violation is found, 
the Department of Labor takes legal action against 


MINIMUM AGE FOR EMPLOYMENT 


/ 
- ] 


cs 


1 16 year minimum age 
MM css than 16-yeor minimum 








the employer. During 1946 court cases closed in- 
cluded 55 civil suits and 72 criminal actions. In- 
junctions were granted in all the civil suits except 
one, which was withdrawn; in most cases consent 
decrees were enteréd. In 70 of the 72 criminal ac- 
Half of these 
were against firms in food and kindred-products 


tions, convictions were obtained. 


industries or apparel and other finished fabric 
industries, 

Fines of $1,000 of more were imposed in 32 
cases. One establishment, found on reinspection to 
have employed 106 children under 16, illegally, was 
fined $25,000. 

Employers, generally, are well informed on the 
Federal child-labor provisions and observe them 
willingly. These violations occurred among a mi- 
nority who ignored the regulations after receiv- 
letters, or attempted 
their 
records, to omit underage children from pay-roll 


ing warping 
children 


to employ 


without asking ages, to falsify 
records, to send children home when an inspector 
shift 

children to a subordinat: 


appeared, or to responsibility for hiring 


IN FACTORIES 





Mas No mintmum age for boys, but 16-year minimum age for girls. 
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Fir Plywood Takes 
25 Percent Less Labor 


It took 25 pereent fewer man-hours in 1946 than 
in 1935 to manufacture Douglas fir plywood at the 
mill. This striking conclusion comes from one of a 
series of Bureau of Labor Statistics surveys now 
being undertaken to measure the labor require- 
ments in industries which supply important build- 
ing materials 

The study of labor requirements to produce 
Douglas fir plywood, the principal type of soft- 
wood ply wood, revealed that the 25 percent reduc- 
tion in man-hours from 11 vears ago was the result 
largely of the introduction of a number of new ma- 
chines and processes. Actually, the study indicates, 
the increase in efficiency is even more remarkable 
than the figures show, because the industry is cur- 
rently producing a plywood of higher quality and 
greater versatility from a steadily deteriorating 
erade of log 

The 12.4 man-hours required at the plant for 
the manufacture of 1,000 square feet of plywood 
account for less than 70 pereent of the total input 
of labor represented by a quantity of plywood 


delivered at the construction site. It is estimated 


that at least 2.8 hours per thousand square 
feet are required in the forest to log the Douglas 
fir ‘“peelers’ (see cut), and that an average of 


2.3 hours are required for the rail haul of the 
finished plywood from its restricted area of man- 
ufacture in the Pacific Northwest to job locations 
Thus, 


man-hours are represented in 1,000 feet of ply wood 


throughout the country a minimum of 17.5 
pannels deposited on the job site 

Plywood, with wide uses in both conventional 
and prefabricated housing construction, has gained 
ereat popularity as an unportant building material 
in the past 20 years The process of ply wood manu- 
facture involves first the pechng of veneer from 
This 


required only 


suitable logs in large lathes. operation 


called the 


1.6 man-hours per 1,000 square feet of plywood 


“creen end” operation 
produced. Drying the veneer to the required low- 
moisture levels in special mechanical driers also 
accounted for 1.6 man-hours. The actual assembly 
of the veneer sheets into ply wood panels, which 
includes veneer patching, glue spreading, pressing, 
and finishing, required the largest number of man- 
hours 
shipping, and 1.9 for indirect labor involy ed in such 


6.5. Other requirements were 0.8 hour for 


12 








activities as administration of the power plant and 
executive offices. 

Detailed results of the Bureau’s plywood survey, 
comparing plant differences in labor requirements 
and describing plywood operations as they effect 
labor needs, have been published in an article 
Labor Requirements in Softwood Plywood Prodic- 
tion, appearing in the January 1947 issue of the 
Monthly Labor Review. 


Minnesota Carpenter Standards 

A set of apprenticeship standards for carpenters, 
one of the best in the country, was adopted recently 
by the Minneapolis-St. Paul Carpenters District 
Council. These with the 
assistance of the United States Labor Depart- 
ment’s Apprentice-Training Service and the Min- 
State Apprenticeship, Council, meet the 


standards, established 


nesota 
requirements of the Federal Committee on Appren- 
ticeship, and will help give thorough, uniforn 
training to all carpenter apprentices in Minnesota 


Nearly 30,000 Handicapped 
Placed in Campaign 


More public education is necessary “if our obli 


vations to the handicapped worker are to be ful- 
filled,’ Robert C. Goodwin, Director of USES tok 


Secretary of Labor Schwellenbach in a final report 
on the results of the 1946 National Employ th 
Physically Handicapped Week, October 6-12 

\Ir. Goodwin reported 29 400 placements of dis 
abled veterans and other handicapped persons U 
October 
1946, and 39 percent greater than placements i! 
October 1945. 

Support of newspapers and radio contribute 
greatly to the success of NEPH Week, he said 
Another important factor was “the solid basis fo 
assisting handicapped workers laid by the Employ 
ment Service in recent years and especially during 
the last year.” 

Greatly increased employer use of the Employ 
ment Service facilities and activities designed t 
increase the number of job orders listed at loc 
public employment offices represented a maj 
contribution, the report said. It emphasized thi 
future activities of other agencies can “be mos 


effective when unplemented by the selective place 





ment techniques of the Employment Servic 
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a figure 3 times as great as in February | 
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Meeting to discuss proposed 
ILO standards for territorial 
labor legislation: Manuel A. 
Perez, Labor Commissioner 
of Puerto Rico; Senator 
Elbert D. Thomas of Utah; 
Assistant Secretary of Labor 
David A. Morse; Joseph R. 
Farrington, Delegate from 
Hawaii; and Robert J. Watt 
International Representative 
AFL, and member, ILO 
Governing Body. 





U. S. CONSULTS TERRITORIES ON LABOR LAW STANDARDS 


A t-day conference between representatives ol 
Hawai and Puerto Rico and officials of the De- 
State, and = the 


agreement on recommendations for the 


partments of Labor, Interior 
brought 
United States position on proposed ILO standards 
for social and labor legislation in nonmetropolitan 
non-self-governing) territories. 

The meeting was convened by Assistant Secre- 
lary David A. Morse. Senator Elbert D. Thomas, 
of Utah, and Robert J. Watt, AFL International 
Representative, addressed the opening session. 
Senator Thomas, who headed the ILO committee 
which drafted the 


Montr nl Conference, emphasized the Importance 


proposed standards at the 


Ountformly high working and living standards as 

loundation for lasting peace. Mr. Watt, a mem- 
ver of the ILO Governing Body, urged such stand- 
irds to protect labor in highly organized countries 


ifalnst heap labor competition. 


Proposed Standards Approved 


Phe « onterees recommended the adoption by the 
47 ILO Ge va Conference of the proposed 
‘Mandards covering social policy; right to organize; 


aclory inspection; protective legislation for wo- 


hen, Minors, and alien workers; workmen’s com- 





1947 


Position on ILO Conventions Surveyed 


pensation; and length of employment contracts 


for indigenous workers. Changes were recom- 
mended to c1Ve recognition to terminology and 
practice in the United States and territorial labor 
law administration and to the relationships 
between the United States and its semiautonomous 
territories which set their own legislative standards 
on social and labor matters 

Joseph R. Farrington, Delegate from Hawaii, 
and the Puerto Rican Representatives, Dh 
Antonio Ferndés-Isern, 
and Manuel 


the conference would help improve certain prae- 


Resident Commissioner, 


A. Perez, Labor Commissioner, said 
tices in their territories and provide a method of 
general ter- 
In both 
Hawaii and Puerto Rico, legal standards generally 


working with other nations to raise 
ritorial standards throughout the world 
and actual practice are above the standards 
proposed by the ILO. 

After 
Alaska and 


consultation with representatives of 
Labor De- 


partment will refer the conference recommenda- 


the Virgin Islands, the 


tions to an Interdepartmental Committee for 
final approval, after which the recommendations 
will become the official position of the United 
States delegates to the Geneva ILO Conference 









BLUE-RIBBON CONCILIATORS NAMED 


A new panel of special conciliators, men of out- — former Publie Member of Chicag 
standing ability in the field of labor relations, has Board. a 
; William Hepburn, Tuscaloosa, Al 


heen established by the Labor Department to 


: ’ : st “rancise teg ‘ ar Labor 
Management Advisory Committee. an Francisco Regional War Labor 


. : : sage : P : Joseph Keenan, Chicago, UL., fort 
Edgar L. Warren, ¢ onciliation Service Director, eee onenete ‘ : 


War Production Board. 


panel, we have enlisted in the public interest, 26 Me 
ght cases. 


men w hom we could not attract to the Govern- Me yer Ke ste nhaum, Chicago, Ill ® 
ment service on a permanent, full-time basis. Each ner & Marx; former Public Repres 
one has agreed to leave his regular pursuit on call Labor Board Panels. 


William M. Leiserson, Washington, 
Organization Study with Johns 
former member, NLRB; Chairma 
will select a man whose background and experience Roaed 

adapt him for handling the problems in the par- Edward F. McGrady, Camden, N 
Charge of Labor Relations, R¢ 


to mediate specific disputes.” 


In assigning the special conciliators, Mr. Warren 


ticular industry or area in which the dispute has 
Secretary of Labor. 


urise! The s ecial conciliator are: 
- we " Arthur S. Meyer, New York, N. ¥ 


William H. Davis, New York, N. Y., attorney; member, Motors and UAW, CIO; forme 
New York City Bd. of Transportation; formerly Chairman NWLB 

NWLB, and Director of Office of Economie Stabilization. Harry Shulman, New Haven, Cor 
Yale University; Permanent Umpire 
and UAW, CIO. 

Wiliam E. Simkin, Philadelphia, 


James Dewey, Chester, Pa., Member Pennsylvania State 
Mediation Bd.; former Conciliation Commissioner. 

Nathan P. Feinsinger, Madison, Wis., Professor of Law, 
Universit of Wisconsin Law School; formerly Publie 


, > . . i rl Chairm: Sh ) ( u 
Member NWLB: Chairman, President’s Fact-Finding formerly hairman, ipbuilding 








Labor I 





» Regional War La 


a., Professor of 


Soard., 


ner Vice Chairm: 


Fact-Finding Boards for Meat Packing, Pacifie G 


President, Hart, 
‘ntative, Nat ional 


LD. C., Director, | 


I 


ls 


f cipaier University of Alabama; former Vice Chairman, At 
reinforce its staff of 275 full-time Commissioners Regional War Labor Board. 
of Conciliation. This action was recommended William S. Hopkins, Stanford, Calif., Professor of L: 
unanimously by the Conciliation Service’s Labor- Keonomies, Stanford University; former Publie Men 


explained: Clark Kerr, Berkeley, Calif., Professor, School of Bus 
“We are proud to have associated with the Con- Administration, University of California; Impartial ¢ 
ciliation Service such outstanding men. With this — man, West Coast Longshore Industry ; Member, Seeret 


ws 


Hopkins Univer 


n, National Med 


J.. Vice Presid 
\ former Ass 


’ Chairman, New 


Benjamin Aaron, Los Anglees, Calif., attorney; Forme State Mediation Board 

Executive Secretary, NWLB; member, Secretary’s Fact- Frank V. Morley, New York, N. Y., publisher; f 
Finding Boards in Pacific Gas and Elee., and Coos Bay Associate Publie Member, NWLB. 

Cast Ralph T. Seward, Detroit, Mich., Umpire of Ce 


r Associate Me 


in., Professor of 
a Ford Motor Cor 


Pa., umpire and 


trator for various textile and shipbuilding com, 
Commission, NWLI 


Industrial Relations Center University of Chicago Public Member Atlanta Regional War Labor Board 





nformation 


pal 


irt 


f North Carolina: former Public Member of NWLB motive Panel, Detroit Regional War Labor Board 
(Chairman, Secretary’s Fact-Finding Board for Oil Industry. Harry D. Wolf, Chapel Hill, N. C., Professor of Eeonom 
Frederick Hl. Harbison, Chicago, Ul., Executive Officer, University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C.; fort 


her 
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aeed for Gteel Inductey: Chalemen. Sebvotars’s Pact (‘o-Chairman, Steel Commission; Chairman, Secretar 
Sindine Boards. Pacific Gas & Elec.. and Milwaukee Gas Fact-Finding Board in Greyhound Bus cases | 
Bicie aiadan George Taylor, Philadelphia, Pa., re Tndustr 
. . felations, Wharton School, University of Pennsylva! 
Paes Remerenas Way, em Relais BM Ens ees sor Chairman Advisory Committee, OW MR: former Chi 
Chairman Federal Communications Commission; 
Chairman, Secretary’s Fact-Finding Board for West Coast age NWLB : : 
SERIE SP ae Saul Wallen, Boston, Mass., arbitrator former k hair 
sage soston Regional War Labor Board; Chairman Secretar 
Voel Foz, Muskegon, Mich., attorney; former member of Fact-Finding Board in Western Union case and meml 
Michigan State Mediation Board of Board in Greyhound Bus case 
Lloyd K,. Garrison, New York, N. Y., attorney; formerly Edwin FE. Witte, Madison, Wis., Professor of HKeonomi 
(ha a f NWLB; Dean of Law School, University of University of Wisconsin; Public Member NWLB; Cha 
Wisconsin; Chairman, President’s Faet-Finding Board in man Faet-Finding Board for Meat Packing Industry 
Cat Motors case David A. Wolff, Detroit, Mich., attorney; Umpire Chrys 
Frank P. Graham, Chapel Hill, N. C., President, Univer Motor Corp. and UAW, CIO; former Chairman Au 
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Who pays for industrial accidents? American 
workers and industrial management paid $3,500,- 
000,000 for industrial accidents last year, accord- 
ing to “Guide to Industrial Accident 
Through a Joint Labor-Management Safety Com- 


Prevention 
mittee,” a recent publication of the Department's 
Division of Labor Standards. 

The theme of the pamphlet is summarized in its 
opening sentence, “Management cannot do it alone 

labor cannot do it alone.’ 

The basie feature and advantage of a labor-man- 
agement safety committee is that it is composed of 
“representatives of labor appointed by labor and 
representatives of management appointed by man- 


agement o 


Suggested Program Given 
How to operate a labor-management safety com- 

mittee is explained in an 8-point program: 

detailed 


|. Immediate and investigation of ac- 


cident reports. 


2 De velop accident data to indicate accident 
sources and injury rates 
Develop or revise safe practices and rules to 
comply with plant needs. 

1. Inspeet the plant to detect hazardous physical 
conditions or unsafe work methods. 
Recommend changes or additions to protective 


equipment and devices to eliminate hazards 


Promote safety and first aid training for com- 
mittee members and workers 

Participate in advertising safety and in selling 
the safety program to the workers. 


8. Conduet regular scheduled meetings 


Conciliation Praised 
In L-M Resolution 


Appreciation for the work done by the United 
Mates Conciliation Service in bringing about an 
Herald- 


Express and the Los Angeles Newspaper Guild 


igreement between the Los Angeles 
ClO) Local 69, is expressed in a joint resolution 
{ both labor and management issued with the 
nding of the strike. 

Specitic mention is given Commissioner Harry 
C. Maleolm of Conciliation Service 
“Negotiators for both management and union 


‘press their appreciation for the aid given by 
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~ 





William G. Marks, Chief of the Safety and Health 
Branch, Division of Labor Standards, who heads 
Labor Department industrial safety program 


To head off the idea that any type of safety 
committee will serve the purpose, advantages of 
a joint committee are cited 

The cuide is designed to assist both labor and 


management in this phase of safety work 


Harry C. Maleolm of the U.S 


Labor’s Conciliation Service,” says the statement 


Department ol 


“Nlost of the management-union sessions since 
the Herald-Express suspended operations early 
on September 4 were held in Maleolm’s office.”’ 

The newspaper resumed operations on Decem- 
ber 2. 

“We cannot praise too highly the contributions 
of Commissioner Malcolm in giving experienced 
direction to the negotiations,” says Robert Green- 
ock, American Newspaper Guild Regional Diree- 
tor. “Ile expedited the work by his summations 
by diagnosing areas of agreements and supplying 


the language in which both sides could concur 













William L. Connolly, Director of the Rhode 
Island Department of Labor for the last 6 vears, 
was appointed by Secretary Schwellenbach to 
succeed the late Verne A. Zimmer as Director of 
the Department's Division of Labor Standards. 
The 
Mrs. Clara M. Beyer, former Assistant Director 


of the Division, to the newly created position of 


secretary announced the promotion of 


Associate Director. Mrs. Bever has been Assistant 
Director of the Division since its organization in 
1934 
Division of the Children’s Bureau 

As Director of Rhode Island, Mr. 


Connolly was active in bettering standards and 


Before then she was chief of the Industrial 
Labor in 


administration of the State’s labor laws. During 
his terms, benefits to injured workers under the 
State workmen's compensation law were raised by 
more than two-thirds. Mr. Connolly also was in- 
strumental in the establishment of a State-oper- 
ated curative and rehabilitation center for crippled 
the first in the United States. He has 
been active in the affairs of such organizations as 
the 
dent 


workers 


International Association of Industrial Acei- 
the International 
Labor Officials, and 
Labor Legislation; 


Boards and Commissions, 
Association of Government 
the National 


all concerned with problems of State legislation 


Conferences of 


and labor law administration. Through them Mr. 
Connolly has established a close working aequaint- 


anee with other State labor commissioners with 


CONNOLLY APPOINTED LABOR STANDARDS CHIEF 





oS J 
William L. Connolly 


whom he will deal often in his new job. He assumed 
his duties on February 1 

A printer by trade, Mr. Connolly holds a car 
in the International Typographical Union, an 
was international representative of the ITU for 4 
vears. He also served 10 years as president © thi 
Rhode Island 


Mr. Connolly taught high school in his native city 


Federation of Labor. In addition 
of Pawtucket, and once held the position of Dr 


rector of Personnel of that city. He is 50 years old 


ILO STUDIES JOBS AND PUBLIC INVESTMENT 


Soth the Federal Government and other public 
authorities should time their public investment to 
ensure the maximum degree of economic stability, 
the International Labor Office said in its recent 
report, Publie Investment and Full Employment. 

“Tn planning for full employment, Government 
should aim at ensuring the maintenance of a high 
level of total both and 
publie ” the this 


connection plan publie investment and its financing 


expenditure, private 


study said, “and should in 


in such a Wav as to re duce industrial fluctuations 
us far as possible , 
role of deficit 


Explaining the appropriate 





financing, the report declared: 

“The failure to apply the principles of timing 
in the past has been partly the result of misunde 
the 
recognized more and more widely that a natio 


standing of financial aspects. It is being 


ean ‘afford’ anything it) can produce; and ti 
major problem in expanding public investme! 
when unemployment threatens is not to find t! 
money to pay for it, but to bring about the desir 
expansion The chief barriers to such AS 
are legal and administrative problems, problen 
of community planning, and to a less extent eng 


neering problems.”’ 
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WAGE ADJUSTMENT PLANS BASED ON BLS INDEX 
Oil and Feed Firms Flex Wages to Price Changes 


\ age agreement based on the Consumers’ 
Price Index (formerly the cost-of-living index 
which may set a pattern to adjust wages to changes 
, living costs, is in effect between the Sinclair 
Oi] Company and the Oil Workers’ International 
Unio CIO). This agreement establishes basic 
wages as those prevailing on October 1 and pro- 
vides for an initial wage inerease of $31.20) pet 
month or the equivalent of IS cents an hour based 
ipoh an average work-week of 40° hours. This 
mou Is equivalent to the percentage rise mn 
the Bureau of Labor Statisties Index between 
January 1 and September 30, 1946 

Each quarter during the l-vear life of the con- 
tract, wages will be adjusted upwards or down- 
vards in accordance with changes in the index, 
provided the index shows three points or more 
nerease or deerease over the base period, If the 
ndex moves cither way less than three points, 
there will be no change in wages. Point changes in 
he index will be converted to percentage, which, 
vhen multiplied by the average rate of pay, will 
letermine the amount of increase or decrease 
1 any 


Formula Cannot Reduce Wages 


The agreement specifies that the formula adopted 
shall not operate to reduce the level of wages below 
those in effect the date the agreement was signed 

Another provision is that the initial 18 cents per 
hour increase will be used for computing weekly 
wertime (1. e., after 40 hours) but not for any other 
Vveruimy 

“Cost of Living Wage Adjustment Plan” was 
iso put into effeet by the MeMillen Feed Mills, 
lnc, of Ohio, under an agreement with the United 
\utomobile Workers (CIO). Stating that ‘a rising 

ost of living inflicts greater hardship upon the 

wer paid employees than upon the higher paid,” 
the plan covers only hourly paid workers and 
‘alaried plant employees who earn less than $300 
month, the latter only to the extent that the 
at brings their total monthly earnings to $300 


May Chan ge Monthly 


The wave adjustment is based on the over-all 
ional) BLS Consumers’ Price Index, taking the 
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index of 131.1 on April 15, 1946 as a base, and is 
made each month following the publication of the 
index. In substance, the plan allows a 1 cent per 


hour wage adjustment for every point change in 


the index, although adjustments are made in 
half-cent intervals, depending on the index level, 
as illustrated in the following table 


( x rs Wave ent 
131.1 Basic Ra 
131.6 ¢ r] 

i 3 l¢ 

132.6 L'oe@ pe ! 
132.7 »¢ | T | 
133.6 2!'.¢ per I 
133.7 3¢ r 
ete t 


Although downward adjustments are permitted, 
the basic hourly rates will not be reduced below 
the schedule in foree at the time the plan was 
authorized in November 1946. The plan has a 
cetling of 151.1 under points or 20 cents per hour 
as the top limit 

Unlike the Sinclair plan, the wage adjustment 
will be included in the base on which all overtime 


is paid and will also figure in vacation pay 


Wage-Hour To Return To D. C. 


The national office of the Wage and Hour and 
Public Contracts Divisions, in New York City 
since February 1942, will return to Washington 
Mareh 1, 1947. The headquarters, shifted from 
Washington tomake room forthe War Labor Board, 
will move back into its former space in the Labor 


Department Building 


Safety Digest Aids States 

“State Safety Digest,” published by the Salety 
and Health Branch, is designed to bring to State 
Labor Commissioners and other interested parties 
a résumé of activities of other States 

The purpose of the publication is to provide a 
brief summary of activities and methods used in 
the promotion of safety and health. 











































Power Arbitration Started 








































Practical application of o 
principle. Ten days after the 
Conciliation Service dis- 
cussed voluntary arbitration 
with representatives of labor 
and management in utilities 
A. Augustus Low, vice pres- 
ident of the Consolidated 
Edison Company of New 
York and Patrick McGrath 
business manager of the 
Brotherhood of Consolidated 
Edison Employes, Loca! 1-2 | 
ClO, asked Secretary of | 
Labor Schwellenbach to ap. 
point an arbitrator to settle 
their wage dispute, thereby | 
assuring a continued flow of l 
power and light for New l 
York City, its subways, and 
the railroads. George W K' 





Taylor, professor of industrio L 
relations at the Wharton Fi 
School, University of Penn: U 
sylvania, former chairman o! 
the National War Labo ru 
Board, was named. Ju 


Cigar Wage Is 73 Cents the Middle Atlantic region the machine metho F 
0 


Cigar factory workers in thre [ nited States re predominates 
ceived an average straight-time wage of 75 cents | 


per hour in January 1946, the Bureau of Labor Wa 


Standardized Contracts Urged nfo 


























Statistics reports. Three-fourths of all workers 
were women, who averaged 69 cents, while men To insure good labor-management relations Ty 
most of whom held relatively skilled jobs, wer the atomic-energy facilities three specialists in th ur 
paid 85 cents. Men machine adjusters earned $1.24 field recommended to the Atomic Energy Cor Hy 
per hour, the highest occupational wages. Mal mission standardization of labor-contract pros seal 
Inamtenancs machinists and maintenance Hie sions at atomic enerey plants “consistent wil work 
chanics earned $1.17 and $1.05. Mien hand buneh security restrictions.” The recommendation \ hou 
makers averaged $1.00; women in the same oceu- made by Assistant Secretary of Labor David 4 i th 
pation earned 85 cents The highest paid women \lorse. George Hl. Tavlor, and Llovd K. Garriso I'l 
whole work hand cigarmal ers, were paid 91] cents acting as an advisory board on labor probl Is Was 
an hour the new commission di 
Middle Atlantic and Southeast re gions in Which rh 
three-fourths of the Industry's employment Is Il g 
located had over-all averages of 73 and 75 cents Leo J. Dudzinski, a veteran, was the first rma 
respectively. In the leading cities in these regions prenticé to complete his training under the Oma! iS by 
Philadelphia and Tampa, cigar workers averaged Nebr., machinists’ joint apprenticeship progral th 
72 to S6 cents, respectively. The higher wage level He was able to shorten his term of training becals quir 
n the Southeast is primarily attributable to the of credit allowed for work done while in the arn rap 






largely made by hand, while in forces Dur 
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Labor Men 
View Exhibit 
n of a 

sfter the 
ce als- 
Ditration 
of labor 


utilities 
nena More than 500 delegates to 


slidated the recent California State 
of New clo Convention in Santa 
aCe Cruz, California, saw this 
Labor Department exhibit, 





A be set up by William Bledsoe, 
scal 1-2 Regional Director, Bureau of 
aaa a Labor Statistics, with Con- 
- tom ciliation Service and Wage 
a oie and Hour Division and In- 
thereby formation Office assisting. 
4 Gow a Left to right: Irwin Elber, Trade 
ge Union Director, California 
ays, ond Labor School; Dave Jen- 
ae. kins, Director, California 
ro wees Labor School; Pat Frayne 


Field Information Assistant, 
Wharto U. S. Department of Labor; 
af Samuel J. Berland, United 
ggg Public Workers; and Henry 
adie Jung, United Public Workers. *' ‘= 


of Penn- 








b 
— 72 Percent Increase In Inquiries apprenticeship in the United States came from 
For Apprenticeship Information employers located in 18 foreign countries: India 
a um Kgvpt, China, Peru, Greece, South Africa, Chil 
coe ae fe ace ieee game angenianm, Brasil, Mexico, Holland Norway 
tlormation than during 1945—an increase of 72 Spain, Puerto Rico, Cuba, Australia, Canada, and 
, ligaalanrva F a na 7 the British Isles 
elations wercent Requests received totalled O.o9%0, as COM- In December 1946 the ATS Wash neton offic 
ists in th red with 3,136 during 1945. This was an average distributed in answer to inquiries more than 1,730 
rey Cot { nearly 450 inquiries each month during last paniphlets and other informational material 
ract prov Poe ween es hundred a week and about 20 each Among the pamphlets mailed were 730 reprints 
stent wil i day Phese inquires were in addition to the of the article “Skilled Help For Construction” 
dation W Housands received in the regional and field offices Which appeared in Exncineentnc News-Reconp, 
r David A , this aeeney, over LLO copies of booklets on national apprentice- 
-, Garrisé ) The largest number of requests received in the ship standards in the building trades, and about 
roblems Washington office In 1946 were during January 190 copies of Apprentice Training for Returning 
td February which were the peak months for in- TR aE . 
‘ ervicelien 
ines from returning veterans. While there are 
a large number of veterans inquiring for in 
he first rMation on tramime for the skilled trades, there 
the Omal is been a gradual decrease in the number asking The Labor Department's Apprentice-Training 
ip progeal " this information, and a gradual inerease in Service has 200 offices distributed through all th: 
ring beet (Wrtes from employers and others responsible States to meet industry’s needs for technical 
n the arn Tapprentice traming. assistance in establishing and maintaining pro 


During last year requests for information on crams in the skilled trades 
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Local Governments, Institutions 
Are Training Apprentices 


Increasing realization of the need to train skilled 
workers employed by them is indicated by the 
growing number of apprenticeship programs being 
established by local governments and institutions. 

At the end of 1946, the Apprentice-Training 
Service of the United States Department of Labor 
had record of 35 such apprenticeship programs. 
ATS gave technical assistance in setting up the 
programs. Reasons given by ATS for establishing 
these programs include: 

1. Local governments and government institu- 
tions have special requirements for skilled workers. 
While they must have all of the basic craft skills, 
they also must possess other skills and a knowledge 
of procedures in these public bodies. 

2. By their 
assure themselves an adequate skilled work force. 


training own apprentices, they 

3. Craftsmen so developed are better fitted to 
take supervisory positions in the local governments 
or institutions than craftsmen without the same 
high proficiency in all the skills required and 
knowledge of the different working procedures, 

1. To attract young persons with mechanical 
and technical ability to enter government service, 
it is necessary to give definite assurance that they 
will be recognized as and will be paid the wages of 
skilled workers when employment opportunities 
arrive 

These programs range from that of the Norfolk, 
Va., General Hospital where only cook apprentices 
are being trained, to those of large cities which 
provide for apprenticeship in a number of crafts 


Detroit Has Broad Program 


One of the large city municipal apprenticeship 
programs is that of Detroit where apprentices are 
being trained in the following trades: painter, 
plumber, steamfitter, bookbinder, printer, cable 
offset 


automotive service mechanic, machinist, operating 


splicer, lineman, pressman-plate maker, 
engineer, electrician, and power plant operator. 

The Detroit program is just getting under way, 
and standards for 10 of the 12 trades in which 
apprentices are being trained were established last 
Vvear 

The Detroit Civil Service Commission, which ts 
sponsoring the municipal program, is working in 


close cooperation with the Detroit area joint 


20 








management-labor apprenticeship committees in 
the various trades to achieve uniformity in 
training. 

All apprentices in the Detroit municipal pro- 
gram are registered with the Federal Committe 
on Apprenticeship, and are indentured under ; 
written agreement that specifies work processes to 
be learned, wages to be paid, related classroon 
instruction to be given, and that a certificate by 
awarded after successful completion of the term of 


apprenticeship. 


Labor-Management Relations 
Association and Magazine Proposed 


A national association and magazine for the ad- 
vancement of labor-management relations wet 
suggested by Boris Stern, chief of the Industria 
Relations Branch of the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, in a recent west coast speech. 

He noted the common purpose of many labo 
and management leaders and the universities | 
develop better understanding of industrial rela 
tions, and proposed that “those of us who sincere! 
believe that in our economy labor-manageme! 
problems can best be solved through free collectiy 
bargaining based on mutual understanding and o 
knowledge, give serious thought to the formatio 
of a national association for the advancement ( 
labor-management relations. This associatio 
should be composed of persons and institutions 
operating in the field, such as Government agencies 
colleges and universities, and labor and manag 
ment organizations. 

“] would even go one step further and urge tl 
establishment of a monthly journal devoted « 
clusively to industrial relations problems. \s J 
probably know, the Bureau of Labor Statistics! 
been seriously considering the possibility of pu 
lishing a monthly summary on industrial relatio 
I understand also that Cornell has definite pla 
to start publishing an industrial relations re\ 
in the very near future. It might perhaps be m 
advisable not to dissipate our forces, and throu 


the medium of an association establish an ind 





trial relations magazine much more effective : 





more worthy of the objective than could possi 
be done by a single university or single Gove 


” 
ment agency. 
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Some Current Bulletins 


Federal Labor Laws and Agencies—DLS Bulletin No. 79. Designed primarily as 
a guide for shop stewards and supervisors, this digest is useful also as text mate- 
rial in labor education classes. It covers labor-management relations, wages and 
hours, social security, employment, job training and education, and veterans 
employment and labor matters. Usefulness as handy guide for the steward and 
supervisor is enhanced by a chart on Federal agencies administering the laws 
covered, and by a subject index which aids quick location of laws and agencies 
78 pp. 


Thirteenth National Conference on Labor Legislation, Résumé of the Proceedings 
of —DLS Bulletin No. 85. This bulletin carries the principal addresses, commit- 
tee reports, and resolutions adopted by the Thirteenth National Conference, 
together with a list of official delegates and guests. Helpful to persons and 
groups interested in labor legislation during 1947 State and Federal legislative 
sessions. 42 pp. 


Settled Peacefully—-13,000 Industrial Disputes in 1946. A brief description of the 
services and facilities of the Conciliation Service, prepared under the super- 
vision of its labor-management advisory committee. Outlines the conciliation, 
voluntary arbitration, and technical assistance available through the Service, 
and indicates the types of situations in which they are useful. 


Employment of Women in Early Postwar Period WB Bulletin No. 211. A 
summary of the changes in women’s employment which occurred during the 
first few months after VJ-Day, and an outline of problems facing women 
workers in postwar period. 14 pp. 


Trends in Urban Wage Rates April 1946—BLS Bulletin No. 891. 5 cents. A 
report and analysis of the Bureau of Labor Statistics semiannual survey of 
trends in urban wage rates, covering the period October 1945 to April 1946. 
Compares trends in that period with trends in previous periods, covering the 
mouths of prestabilization (January 1941—October 1942), the period of stabili- 
zation (October 1942-August 1945), and the postwar period. The analysis 
covers the movements of both gross and real manufacturing wages, and contains 
comparisons between movements in major cities. 12 pp. 


Single copies of Labor Department publications in most instances are sup- 
plied without cost as long as supplies permit. Write to the Information Office, 
Labor Department, Washington 25, D.C. Do not send money. 

If a quantity of any publication is desired, ascertain price and write to 
Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 
Send check or money order made payable to Superintendent of Documents 
Currency sent at sender's risk. 





WHAT GOVERNMENT IS DOING ABOUT LABOR 





The Labor Information Bulletin, published 
early every month, reports and summarizes 


and international labor news. 


Ne ‘ your s wacr “ or he - 
nd y buscription today for th for the Department, and for the pe 
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news about labor and government, for the “If weean compress our manifold acti 

use of labor and management, in news | into a few simple words, which te 
agazine stvle ep abreas tic 

a yle. Keep abreast of domestic ested people what we ar doing 


IVitles 


ik inter 
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studying, the Bulletin will do a good job 
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